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Looking Back on Those Sad Days in Memphis 



T he last thms he wanted to do wae 90 to Memphis or get 
aidetrarked 00 the sanitation worken' atrike there, and 
the last thing anytxxly in the dty wanted was for him to 
get kiOed there. 

Martin Ltdher King's doctor had iraiMed he take it easy, ai 
pressure from King's forthcorning Poor People's Campugn 
mounted — that was his big project, far whk± te oeedel every 
atom o( energy he oouid comnnod. 

But he bad no choice. The 1966 garbage stiice in Memphis 
lasted more than two montha, and what had begun as a labor 
actian became aimoit immediately a racial crisis. King went to 
Idemphisoot to settle s tabor question but in response to 
pleas that his p res e tK e was necessary to prevent race war. 

If anybody wishes to understand these events he should 
begin with a new book, “At the River I Stand,” by Joan Turner 
Bdffoa, which is the best sccown I know of the 
tragedy-of-errors preceding Or. King's murder by a man who 
knew and cared nothing of what had gone before, or what was 
tnvolved in the strike that brought Ki^ to Memphis in the 
first place. 

The base of the book is a aeries of taped interviews 
conrhKXed by 80 peopfo of severil hundM people concerned 
with the strike arid tbt death of Dr. King, i was one of the 80 
who got together within a few days of the murder, to put 
togetter u well as we could the irBurmenible complexities of 
that time. We were hidcy to condua the interviews before 
anything had settled down, or the chief characters had had 
tiriK to rethink their words and actknt. The tapes are housed 
at Memphis State University. BeiSus, one of the group of 80. 
has rqicnt the yean ance trying to make sense of the 
territeqinng. 

The 80 were virtually ifl white and mkkfle^laas, virtually 
all politically fibenl. and sympathetic to King in the fint place. 
Th^— our — asaumptioM no doubt color the interviews, and 
none of us presumed to boast we were historians. We were 
lirisens of the cky. however, and loved iL Some of us knew a 
grist deal about it. others len. Ail of us lived through that 
* spring and dafiy observed the p rogre ss of events Crm an 
iO-canceived strike to a national tragedy, and like a great 
many others — thousanda who were not chief partidpanta— 
we were certain that these events were not the result of b&nd 
impersonal forces bitt the deeds of men we knew, n a dty of 
which we were were not anonymous dtixens. 

Butnoooeofus, andnotooeofthe political, labor, 
refigMus or media figures, knew more than part of the story. 
Beiffus wouU be fiu- from insistiiig that even after yesrs of 
thought and consultmg iB manner of material, we know 
everything now. I. at least, fold her book the best exposition 
of th^ events, many of which are not known in general 


The strike was stupidly ooncerved, from a practical point of 
view. It began in d^ance of a court njuoction, and wMiout 
the approval let alone the blessing, of the intematioaal unkn, 
whlcb was cau|^ by surprise. Its goals were not dearly 
conceded at tte begnning. and few experienced labor leaders 
would think the cold weather of late winter and early spring 
the most effective s e as on Co stop oolleccing garbage in 
Memphat. which hai sutnmeri ^ Hyderabad but winters as 
cold as Washington. 

Since it was a small Krflce by a new unrecognised unkxi. 
the best brains and experience of the labor movement did not 
assist to begin with. T^ tabor representative appeared with 
the popular mayor on television ^ stuck hts finger under the 
mayor's nose. *Keep your big mouth shut.” 

The mayor was new in o&e. He was extremely handsome, 
extremely popular, rich, educated at Andover and Brown, and 
perhaps uaftirtunately C» a practical matter) a man of such 
peraomi tntegri^ that 1 have rarely met his equal 
You can imagine the public reaction to such scenes on 
teievisioo. the goidenboy mayor publicly taunted by a not 
very prepossessing union organiaer from out of town, named 
Gimpa. In Memphia k took ua years to master such an ethnic 
name as RoosevelL 

It was not quite Che way to win public support for an 
all-falack unkm chat had struck des^ court mjuncti^ 

This was the resl begiraiinf of the tragedy, and it is 


disheartening to think how a role the comments of an 
unimportant, obscure and uninformed loudmouth can play, on 
a stage much greater Chan his own. 

Two garbage cottectora feB into one of chose trucks that 
grind up refosk They were ground up. Safety had not been 
one of the argued griefo of Che union, and in fkt the men 
were killed because they acted imprudently and were standing 
m a place they should not StiD. the horror of their deaths, 
with the impi^ symbolism they were just garbage and could 
be gnxmd up with the rest, and the fact that no provision was 
mate for their femiltes or even for their funerals, added 
greatly to the tension of the day. 

The dty teatera. angry at having thia unexpected strike to 
deal with, only a few days after they had taken office On a new 
form of dty government), saw the strflte as the fim challenge 
to the new mayor-and<ouncil system. 

The mayor, in particular, did not see how a settlement 
could be achieved by saying, in effect, *We're brand new in 
office but sure, you guys can get anything you want because 
our new government doesn't care a damn about court 
injunctions, or the law forbkkfing you to strBce, and we 
wdoome this illegal action of yours to bring us round.” 

Even now, all these years later, this remains a thorn. It is 
easy enough Co say the mayor should hive seen the strike was 
evolving into a racial struggle, not a labor argutneiu. It is not 
quite so easy, at least for me. to say a head of government 
should solve an initially small probim by openly defying the 
law httnadf. 

In any case, the mayor could not do it He thought he could 
negotiate a settlemenc if the men returned to work. Then 
th^ would not be defying the couitaand he could soon come 
to agnsemenL But the men thought the only dunce they had 
in the world was the pressure of their refus^ to ooUect 
garbage. The minute they returned to work, they thought, 
the heat would be off, and the oty government would mumble 
and futx about and th^'d be where they started. 

It was this impasse that could not be resolved. But not for 
lack of effort by a startling number of people who saw that the 
matter was getting quite out of hind, and taking on 
diinensiona nobody ever foresaw. 

The story as it developed was a matter of some agony in 
that dty. and is worth iltention now, long after the superficial 
accounts are done, and nobody any longer has much interest 
in reviling the other side. 


The 370i«ge soft-cover book requires the reader to get afl 


the characters strai^t. and to remember as he reads along 
Just what has happened thus for and what has not 1 could not 
put the book down. The sit-down in the City Hall, the 
demands of the Memphis housewives in their white gloves, 
the march of local prachers on City Hall with the dean of the 
cathedral brandishing his golden processkxul cross — the book 
is packed with fiuis d enormous interesL If the American 
bote publishing foduatry were better than it », the bote 
would be issued by one of the gi»ts, instead of B&W Books. 
445 Mesdowereat Cir.. Memphis 38117 ($15.70 postpaid). 

Things seemed alm^ to be settled just before Or. Kmg 
was shot and pronounced dead an hour later. Then, we all 
thought, everything was truly lost 

We were wrong. There waa leas rioting in Memphis than 
in, for instance, Waahiogton. The strike was settled, at a price 
still being paid. 

I think of the bote title, “At the River 1 Stand.” Maybe it’s 
from a spiritual Or maybe k means the great over (which I 
instinctively write with a capital R until 1 remember it's not 
that a deal for most people) on which the dty stands. Or 
Jordan's stormy banks, with the promised land on the other 
aide. Or the river the pilgrim crosses to come to his dtadel 

And I like Che guy on the cover with ha back to the camera 
and a small sandwich board, more like a ba ck pack, only you 
can't read the sign. 

I can Idl you what the sign said, even if k doesn't show up 
in this cover pict^ 

1 Am a Mm” is what k said. Having just sug^Ced the 
wisdom of checking out the fsca of the strBte that led to 
King’s murder, k may now sound dumb b> say the message of 
the sardwich board was the essence of the whole tragedy. 

It had been known for so io^. It wasn't just the pay, or the 
dues check-off or the court iiquactioo, criti^ though aU those 
things were. 

In 1951 a reporter urged the editor of the main Memphis 
newspaper to start calling black.men Mister. It was unheard 
of. and it was not done, 1^ the pressure of events forced it. 
There was no grace to make the small voluntary gesture, 
even if k were no more than minimal public courtesy 
accorded to any white jerk. The great editor knew, or thought 
he knew, what hd readership would tolerate and was "ready 
for.” The strike and the murder are what k was ready for. 

There were times I thought my own dty was all loona. 

That was before I noticed the whole world is. ^ long before 
I saw I was one of them. Meaning no harm, doing good here 
and there, and the whole damned train headed straight for 
hell 



